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TLE RAVLECTOR, | 
THE SEASONS. 

What is more interesting tothe lover of nature than 
the seasons? He delights amid the vernal beauties of 
spring, appreciates with a feeling unknown to some, the 
enjoyment it occasions. He joins with the song of the 
lark, as it welcomes Aurora in the eastern sky, and de- 
lights to trace the power of him who swells the notes of 
the vocal Philomela. He watches the trees as they be- 
gin to display their foliage, and loves to mark the pro- 

eres of the hedge rose. The modest daisy opens her 

bosom to the genial rays of the sun, and the light breeze 
wafts around the fragrance of the primrose. The vi- 
olet, which like some lovely maiden, banished from her 
home, was an exile under the iron sceptre of winter, 
now is recalled ! for the wintry blast is over and gone, 
and the sunbeams re-kindle the earth of the valley. 
Man, too, has his spring, and like it, is covered witb 
youthful exuberance. 

The lover of nature discovers the approach of sum- 
mer, andin her train fresh beauties. It is now he sees 
maturity. The same bud which he bebeld in infancy, 
is now expanded and arrived at perfection. The em- 
bryo flower which promised to reward his care, now by 
its beauty, repays his fondest solicitude. The rose blos- 
soms with perennial grace in his garden, and the jessa- 
mine overshadows his parlor window. The summer 
evening walk—how beautiful! He forgets for a mo- 
ment the busy hum of men, and wanders amid the cool 
recesses of the grove ; or, perhaps, seated on some ver- 
dant bank, with the cheerest contemplation, listens to 
the feathered songsters chanting their farewell to the 
setting sun ; he hears the meandering of the stream by 
his side, and loses himself in contemplation of such 
beauties. The evening bells call him back again to 
earth, and he sympathises with the poet as he involun- 
tarily exclaims, 





—- 


Those evening bells, those evening bells, 
How many a tale their music tells, 

Of love and bope, and that dear time, 
When last I heard their tuneful chime. 


Those happy hours have passed away, 
And many a heart that then was gay, 
Within the tomd now darkly dwells, 
Nor ever hear those evening bells : 

Man has his summer ; like the fruits of the earth he 
arrives at maturity ; like them bis beauties unfold, and 
he stands the object of universal admiration ; but the 
prouder beauties of the summer months give way te 
the brown tints of autumn ; the voice of the reaper is 
heard in the glen, and the noise of the sickle in the val- 
ley The barvest plain proclaims the goodness of the 
Deity, and shows he is not unmindful of the wants of 
his creatures. The winged emigrants finding no longer 
a home they once enjoyed, retreat to warmer and more 
congenial climes ; they soar above the Atlantic surge, 
and wing their way over the vast profound : instinct is 
their only pilot, which guides their way by the friendly 
Deacon's light, and brings them at last to the desired ha- 


* 


ven. Thus often, the soul seeks for brighter skies be- 

yond the wave, leaving the chilly confines of this win- 

try region, flies to a warmer and a better country. Man. 

too, bas his autumn ; he arrives at the evening of bis 

existence. Those beauties which adorned him, begin 

to discover the autumnal tint ; bere and there a leaf for- 
sukes its parent branch ; his joys and delights emigrate 
to another country ; wing their way over the sea of 
time, and take possession of a more benignant region. 
Winter presents many beauties to the lover of nature 

When late and slowly the morning opens her pale eye, 
in what a curious disguise is nature dressed : the icicles 
jagged and uneven, hang pendan from the eaves, and « 
whitish film encrusts the windows, where mimic land- 
scapes rise, aud fancied figures swell. The fluid paths 
become a solid road, and where the finny shoals were 
wont to rove, the sportive youths slide, or, with rapid 
motion, skate along the crystal pavement. But, not- 
withstanding, winter has something which renders it 
dreary and forlorn. The trees are naked and exposed, 
and the fragile stem on which but yesterday a flowret 
bloomed, now with drooping head mourns under the 
austerity of winter. Man, too, has his winter : the cold 
wind whistles around his frail tenement: all his pros- 
pective is gloomy and forlorn ; and the streams of vi- 
tality are congealed with the ice of chilling old age 
To-day, man is like the stately poplar, rising majestically 
to the heavens! To-morrow, fallen on the ground, shorn 
of all his beauty! The youthful prospect is bedecked 
with the verdure of spring, and the scenery of the ma- 
tured mind, often displays the beautiful placidity of 
summer. But the advanced in years can discover the 
brown tints of autumn proclaiming in themseives tbe har- 
bingers of winter. The wintry sky at length is discerned, 
and man mingles with the clods of the valley —JV. Y. 
Literary Gazilie. 


genius of the poet, with the virtue of the saints, the en- 
ergy of the man witb the tender softness of the woman. 
She too may have proceeded unheeded along the ster- 
il@ pathway of her existence, and felt for others ast 
now feel for her.” 


SOLBNDUSTO. 
DECOMPOSITION OF WATER. 

Combustion often occurs spuntaneously by the de- 
composition of water. Ot this we bave meny instances. 
Hay, clover, weld, or other vegetables, if put in ricks 
before they are properly dried, will foment and occasion 
spontaneous combustion. Substances that are thorough- 
ly impregnated with animal, or vegetable oil, when laid 
up damp, and in large beaps, are also very likely to 
take fire of themselves, from the decomposition of the 
water and oil. This happens sometimes to painted oil 
cloths, and likewise to woolen cloths which bave been 
laid up moist, and in heaps, without kaving the oil re- 
moved, which had been employed in‘dressing them. 
There are also examples of cotton taking fire, by being 
improperly laid up ; and the spontaneous firing of a mix- 
ture of lamp-black and oil iswell known. Buildings 
have been burnt down by having quick-lime incautious- 
ly stored in them and water getting access toit. If 
pyritious coal be stacked, withuut having the martial py- 
rites previously picked out, there is great danger that 


the first shower may produce heat enough to set fire to 
the whole mass. 4 
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This combustion of pyritous coal is probably the cause 
of many of the subterraneous fires which eppear in ev- 
ery quarter of the globe. Near Baku in Persia, the 
inflammable vapour which issues from the earth is so 
considerable that the inhabitants burn their lime by its 





For myself I can pass by the tomb of a man with 
somewhat of a calm indifference, but when I survey the 
grave ofa female, a sigh involuntarily escapes me. With 
the holy name of woman, I associate every soft, tender, 
and delicate affection. I think of her as the young and 
bashful virgin, with eyes sparkling, and cheeks crim- 
soned with each empassioned feeling of her heart ; as 
the kitd and affectionate wife, absorbed in the exercise 
of her domestic duties ; as the chaste and virtuous ma- 
tron, tired with the follies of the world, and preparing 
for that grave into which she so soon must descend. 
Oh ! there is something in contemplating the character 
of a woman, that raises the soul far above the vulgar 
level of society. She is formed to adorn and humanize 
mankind, to soothe his cares and strew his path with 
flowers. In the hour of distress, she is the rock on which 
he leans for support, and when fate calls him from ex- 
istence, her tears bedew his grave. Can I look down 
upon hertomb without emotion? Man has always 
justice done to his memery ; woman never. The pa- 
ges of history lie open to every one ; but the meek and 





anobtrusive excellencies of her may have shown the 


There is a caravaasara on the spot, and in this 
live twelve Indian priests, and other devotees, who wor- 
ship this fire, which, according to their traditions, bas 
burat many thousand years. “TItis a very old vaulted 
building, and in its walls are many chinks, whereto if a 
candle is applied, the fire catches instantaneously, and 
runs wherever the chinks communicate. They have 
hollow places fitted to their pots where they boil with- 
out any other fuel, and instead of candles they stick 
reeds into the ground, from the tops whereof, upon ap- 
plying fire thereunto, a white flame comes forth and 
continues to burn without consuming the reeds, until 
they think proper to extinguish them by putting little 
covers over the blaze for that purpose.” 

Dr. Plot speaks of a district near the Staffordshire col- 
lieries, which was on fire in his time. I have visited 
this spot myself, and the mass of coal within the bowels 
of the earth, is still burning, and probably will not cease 
for agesto come. The poor inhabitants of that neigh- 
borhood call it the fiery ground, and felicitate them- 
selves in living so near it, as many of them make con- 
siderable sums of money, early in the year, by the pro- 
duce of their gerdeas, which ere always some weeks 
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forwarder than any other in that part of the kingdom. | 


pun inn \ on ® 
SOL ANEOUS. 


Some of the esculent vegetables flourish surprisingly on 
this spot ; 








GOOD AND BAD NEWS, 


. : . . srtain ric of bia was sitling down to his 
When in Basaltic caves imprisoned deep, A certain ri & man of Arabia was sitting d 

Reluctant fires in dread suspension sleep; lrepast at a plentiful table, when a poor countryman, op- 
Or sphere on sphere in widening waves expand, pressed with hunger, unexpectedly arrived from the 


‘ th genial warmth the incumbent land : 
Aud glad with genin b The 


Wheuce came you ?° 


; place of his abode, rich Avabian immediately 


His majesty's ship Ajax it is supposed was destroyed inquires, ’ “Not far,” replies 
en combustion of a the other, “ from the neighbourhood of your family.”"— 
heap of pyritous coal, then on board for the use of the | 


in the Mediterranean, by the sudd 


“What news do you bring ?” “ Ha !replies the other, 
ship. I also noticed that a friend of mine had a serious « | ean undertake to answer all your questions, be they 
accident from the spontaneons inflammation cf a mix | ever so many.” “Well,” began the rich Arab, “ did 
ture of byperoxymuriate of potash, charcoal and %ul- you see a boy of mine that goes by the name of Kha- 
phur. | lid?” * Yes; your son was at school reading the Ko- 

There is a fountain near Grenoble in Dauphine si ran : Khalid, ean tell you, hasa clear pipe of his 
another in Transylvania, a third near Cherman, a vil-| own. “ Did you see Khulid’s mo'her 2” “ By my 
lage in Switzerland, beside a nymber of others whieh troth a lady of such exquisite beauty, the world holds 
give out gasses, that will take fire and burn.—Pars’ Ess 


Phil, Tr. 


not her equal!" “ Did you observe my great honse ?” 
|‘* The roof of your house, I remember, touched the 
| skies.” “Did yousee my camel!” “ A fat young 
beast it is, and eats plenty of grass." “ And did you 
see my honest dog ?” 


THE TELESCOPE 
Mr. Tully, of Islington, has constructed an achromat- ‘tn tet. © teen eet, God 
ic telescope, the large-t and most perfect yet: made ir | F ve theliga 4 
England. The object glass of the telescope is 7 inches | watecbes the house with such fidelity. 
in diameter. The glass was manufactured at Neufchat- The rich man having heard the good news of bis 


el, in Switzerland, and cost about £30, the grinding and family, again fell to eating; but he requited not the 
adjusting of it by Mr. Tully, are valued at £200, name- | 


ly, for the compound object glass alone. The length of | POO" Arab with the smallest gratification. The hunery 
the telescope is 12 feet ; it is mounted in a temporary | wretch at this usage, reflected in bis own mind, “ of all 
wooden case, and is supported on a frame, moved by | 

uileys anda serew ; it is easily adjusted and is per: | 





this good I have been the bearer, yet he has not relieve- 


T rae , i '” said he, | 
ectly steady. The magnifying powers range from 200 | ed my hunger with a morsel of bread. Alas aid h 


to 780 times ; bul the great excellence of the telescope | giving a deep sigh,“ would to God your honest dog 
consists more in the superior distinctness and brillianey were living, who was so much better than this cur!”"— 
with which the objects are seen through it. Witha 


Megiaiig® Tv ic ' wholly ged in eating, 
power of 240, the light of Jupiter is almost more than The rich man, who had heen wholly engaged : B 
the eye can bear, and his sattelites appear as bright as! stopped in an instant, “ What,” cried he,“ my honest 
Sirius, but with a clear ‘eae steady light ; and all the “Why nothing would go down with him 

» face e tare is- : ” >’ 
belts and spots upon the face of the planet are “Most dis- | bet the camel's carcase.” “ Isthe came! dead, then ?” 
tinctly defined. With a power of near 400, Saturn ap jo” : egies6 Pl 

ars large and well defined, and is one of the most |“ The beast died of pure love for Khulid’s mother.”— 
Denutiful objects that can well be conceived. The |“ The mother of Khulid! is she dead?” “ Alas! too 
. v hi i slese 7 SS@ss er re- ° . . : » 
great advantige which this telescope possesses over re-| ine ; in the distraction of her mind, for the loss of Khu- 
flecting telescopes of equal size, is the greater degree | ; 
lid, she dashed her head against the siones, fractured her 


of light, by which the most delicate object in the heavy 
ens is rendered distinet and brilliant —Eng. Paper. head and perished.” “ What has happened to Khu- 
lid?” “ At the time your great bouse fell, Khulid was, 


persent, and now lies buried under the ruins” “Whar 


*“ Such a hurricane 


| dog dead !” 








The following remark occurs in Captain Kater’s “Ac- 
count of the Construction and Adjustment of the new 
standards of Weights and Measures :’— Brass being 


peculiarly liable to decomposition in the atmosphere | came on, that your great house shook like a reed, and 
of London, I directed Vir. Bate, the artist emploved to 


not one stone was left upon another.” The rich Arab, 
conduct the standard of Linear Measure, to make some 


mischie: befel the great house ?” 





TZ 


| Russian mode of Reerwiting —At this period there 


| came to Tehornia two Rassian officers, with several ser. 
jeauts, who were moeh more like Cossacks than soi. 
diers. Their appearance was the signal of universy 
mourning-—they came to recruit—They proclaimed jq 
the emperor's name that on a certain day all the men ig 
the district, whatever their age might be, were to assem. 
ble in the public square, there to be inspected. At the 
appointed day every one was on the spot; but it was 
easy tosee by their looks that it was with+the utmost 
repugnance that they had obeyed. All the women were 
placed onthe other side, and anxiously waited for the 
result of the inspection ; and some of thei were err. 
ing bitterly. We were present at thisscene. The off. 
cers placed the men in two rows, and passed along the 
ranks very slowly. Now and then they touched a man, 
and he wa: immediately tiken to a little group that was 
formed in the centre of the square. When they had 
run over the two rows. they again inspected the men 
that they had set apart, made them walk and strip, ver. 
ified them ina word, such as our recruiting councils did 
in our department for many years. When a man was 
examined, he was allowed to go, and then the crowd 
raised a shout of joy ; or he was immediately put in 
irons in the presence of his family, who raised cries of 
despair; this man was fil for service. These unfortu- 
nate beings, thus chained up, were kept out of view till 
the very moment of their departure. No claims were 
valid against the recruiting officer ; age, marriage, the 
duties required to be paid to infirm parents were all of 
no avail ; sometimes indeed it happened, and that but 
rarely, that a secret arrangement with the officer fora 
| sum of money, saved a young man, a bushand, ora fa- 
| ther, from his caprice, for he was bound by no rule ; it 








| often happened also, that he marked out for the army _ 


;® young man whose wife or mistress was coveted bya 
' neighboring lord, or whom injustice had irritated and 
rendered 


suspected.— Memoirs of a French  Ser- 
geant. 








Duelling —Macklin, once undertook in a lecture, at 
his school of oratory, to show the cause of duelling in 
freland ; and why it was much more the practice of 
that nation than any other. In order to do this in his 
own way, he began with the earliest part of the Irish 
history, as it respected the customs, the education, and 
the animal spirits of the inhabitants ; and after getting 
as far as the reign of queen Elizabeth, he was again pro- 
ceeding, when Foote, who was present, spoke to order. 
“Well, sir ; what have you to say upon this subject ?” 
“ Only to crave a little attention, sir, (says Foote, with 
much seeming modesty) when I think I can settle this 
point in a few words.”"—* Well go on.” —“* Why, then, 
sir,” says Foote, “to begin, what o'clock is it?” 
* O'clock !” says Macklin, “ what bas the clock to do 





; é - a . : oa 
experiments, in ord ¢ to ascertain the proportions of | who, had given over eaiing, now wept and wailed, 
tin and copper, which might produce a metal equal in | rent his garments, and beat his breast ; and, at last | 
hardness, and which might be — with the same) wound up to madness, rushed forth in the height of | 
facilitv, as hammered brass: and, after some trials, it , . : ‘ 
was found, that a mixtare of 676 parts of eapper, 59 despair. The hangry Arab Pebiin- the place clear, sei- | 
of tin, and 48 of brass, afforded a beautiful metal, | zed the golden opportunity, fastened on the viaad-, and 


which possessed the qualities | sought.” | regaled to his heart's content. 








° , . : ee ro j imilarity of style one would suppose 
— ollowing trait of heroism in| . T° jedge from similarity . PP 

Heroism.— The f llo I > i - i 2 that Sir William Draper had hit upon the writer of the 

a Greek female, says a Lone On paper, Is ar | celebrated letters of Junins. Meeting a gentleman at a 

the pen ofa correspondent in the Levant ; A | party who had been pointed out to him as the writer, 

young woman of Missolonghi and her brother | be thus boldly accosted im: © I am informed, sir, that 

quitted that place, and fighting their way through | yo" wrote the letter which appeared in to-day s Public 

the ranks of the ‘Turks, succeeded in reaching | “4¥ertiser, under the siznature ot Junius. Will you tell 
er : sy — = | 


‘ — {me whether vou did or not?” “ Really, sir,” replied 
the mountains. Upon arriving there, the young | the stranger, “ that is a question I am relieved from the | 





with a dissertation on duelling ?"—** Pray, sir,” says 
Foote, “ be pleased to answer my question.” Mack- 
lin, on this palied out his watch, and reported the hour 
to be half pastten. “ Very well” says Foote, “ about 
‘his time of the night, every gentlemen in Ireland, that 
can possibly afford it, is in his third bottle of claret, con- 
sequently is in a fair way of getting drunk ; from drunk- 
enness proceeds quarrelling, and frum quarrelling duel- 
ling ; and so there’s an end of the chapter.” Thecom- 
pany seemed fully satisfied with this abridgement ; and 
Macklin shut up his lecture for that evening ia great 
dudgeon. 





There is a person residing in the neighborhood of 


man overwhelmed by the effort and the weight | 


necessity of answering If you believe your informer, 


| Kirkaldy, who wears a coat, the age of whieh is not less 


: is ts aneniioees We it is rather rade to fasten a | than 126 vears! It was the coat, worn by his father on 
: $,8 down and could go no further, |! is needless: if you do not, i ‘ . : ’ h : 

se i gpd Turkish horsem: ame [suspicion on me from the information of a man you | bis wedding day, was bequeathed to the son, and served 

At that moment o ee an eee Os suspect to be a liar.” “Sir” retorted the general, | the same usefal purpose on the hike occasion for its 

with his sabre in his hand 


‘The young woman | warmly, “Lord Talbut challenged Mr. Wilkes on a sim- | present possesor. The wearer of this ancient garment 
seized her brother's pistol, and shot the ‘Turk, | ilar occasion.” “ And von, sir,” rejoined the stranger, | ts age d +9, and ha- wern the same chiefly for his Sun- 
took his horse and after assisting her brother to coolly, “ may adopt his Lordship’s example, tut I shall | day coat een ean OF Yale 

*. conveyed himt Salons. From thence | ®t make Mr Wilke s conduct the standard of mine ;” | 
mount it, c¢ mveye 2 him 9 Sa . . “| adding as he was turning on his heel and walking away, 
she went to Napoli di Romania to sel] the horse | « i¢ you were to dispatch one Junius to-day, you would | tensity of heat fe 
in order to buy food and medicine for her brother. | have another to encounter before the end of tue week. ’ 








An Aberdeen journal. by way of illustrating the in- 
‘It in Scotland, says “ near Dochnagar 
| the heather iguited aud burnt up 200 sheep ' 
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Strong Sense of Shame.—Robert A. the foreman of a 
respectal e nurseryman at some distance from town, 
who had lived with his employersten years, and borne 
a good character, on Saturday Sen’night applying for 
his wages, claimed pay for a man up to that day, al- 
though be had discharged him some days before. His 
master said, “ Robert do you want to cheat me, by 
asking wages for a man that you yourself discharged 
eight days ago?” He had no svontr said tis, than 
the miserable conscience stricken man’s blood forsook 
his face, xs if he had been stabbed to the beart.—When 
his master saw him so much «fflicted, be told him (hat 


be should not cischarge him, tuat he might stall) cabour | 


as he bad done, but that after sucha mavitlestly dishou- 
est attempt, his character, and the confidence of it was 
gone furever, On Monday Robert made his appear- 
ance, bat was utierly an altered man, The agitetion of 
bis mind had reduced his body to the feebleness of an 
infant’s. He took bis spade and tried to use it, but io 
vain, and it was with difficulty he reached his home.— 
He went tobed immediately medical aid was procured 
but to ne purpose, and the fellow sunk under the sense 
of his degradation, and expired on Wednesday fore- 
noon! His neighbour who attended him, says, that a 
short time before he died, he declared that the agony 
consequent on the loss of his character as an honest 
man, which he had for so many years maintained, was 
the sule cause of his death.— English paper. 


~_— 
FEMAL*® HIGHWAYMAN. 

The Paris papers relate that, near the precinets of Guil- 
lotiere, in Dauphiny, a physician of the place returning 
on horseback from a visit to a patient in the country, 
journeyed at his usual slow and quiet pace, when he 
was suddealy stopped by a female, fantastically attired 
who asked tim for alms. He was about to give a little 
sum, but seeing her endeavor to draw something from 
her own pocket, he took the alarm, and set off ata 
round trot, and had not proceeded many paces before 
a bullet whistled by his ears. The peop'e of Guillotiere 
set out in persuit of the Amazon, and at length found 
her ina field of rye, busied in exchanging her begear's 
dress for the clothes of a lady. She proved to be the 
Doctor's wife ! 














TLATINNS) (EDA PANNE WAN 
LADUNS? DSP AW TMIND, 
THE FEMALE SEX. 

Debarred from the advantages of a regular educa- 


tion, females are introduced, when mere children, into 
society—taught from infancy to please—without expe- 





rience, they mistake the means, and rush to pageant- 
ry for materials, where they are too often heguiled by 
folly to follow the example of the butterfly, and be- 
lieve that their principal business is to flutter, shine, 
find amate, ard then—give place tothe other lovely 
insects ot aday! Alas! how longisit to be thus ?— 
Has our beneficent Creator made a being so fair! so 
lovely ! so bright! to flutter, die, and be remembered 
no more? Or perhaps to unite herself to some man 
who she is taught to admire, without judgement to dis- 
cover how much he deserves to be hated; and while 
assiduously endeavouring to discover the merits of one 
to whom duty will no longer permit her to be ind. ffer- 
ent, she mistakes the smiles of novelty for the pledges 
of future love and happiness. 
very confidence and freedom from restraint which con- 


But unfortanately, the 


stitate a part of new felicities, produce in her hasband 
a visible abatement of even the formalities and preten- 
ces to being satisfied He soon begins to consider her 


as am incumbrance upon his happiness. He is soon 


weary of her person, which beauty alone recommen- 
ded, for the poor girl has no education, but a little music, 
a little French, a little dancing, a little dressing, and a 
few superficial nothings or drawing room trifles ; and 
from thence he begins to quarrel with ber very f .nd- 
ness and esteem for him because they take from him 





a good pretence of hating her. She is frightened and 
alarmed at so strange and unreasonable sourness of 
temper ; she is loth to believe or understand it, buat 
persists with renewed endearments, to sgothe his way- 
wardness, and thereby exasperates the more his aver- 
sion. 
any longer. What dves she do? Does she exclaim 
with anger and passion? Does she resent 
dignation ? Does she appeal to the laws, and make a 
tale for the public 2? Does she urge her birth, her fam- 


ily, her innocence, or her fortune ? 


it with in- 


No, but, with her 
natural softness and benevoleuce, she soothes herself 
a sublime 


with the consciousness of her own virtue ; 


and uoble satisfaction. She refers herself and her cause 


to the decision of Heaven. 


cerns of her family, and to a stricter guard over herself ; 
she still meets her husband, even with a smile, and suf- 
fers herself to be hourly insulted by the follies he brings 
home with him, without breaking out into tne justest 
age and reproaches. With what language can we suf- 
ciently applaud such charming virtue—such 
goodness ! 


innate 
Or how find words to exclaim against the 
mistaken edueation that places ber in this situation, and 
then, adding contempt to injustice, calls her generous 


depth of thought, logical discrimination, or firmness of 
purpose !”’ 


tion of the Sone of the nineteenth Century. 





NEWEST LONDON FASHIONS, 
WALKING 
Gros de Naples, fastened in front ; the collar 
low, but rather deeper, and projecting as it reach- 


tull; the waist is Jong and drawn behind, but 
made to fitthe shape in front. The sleeves 
large and full to the elbow, whence they gradu- 
ally lessen, and are finished with a plain neat cuff. 
The skirt is trimmed down the front with the 
same material by a continuation of scrolls, enlar- 


buttons, and within united by their circular ter- 
mination. Perline of straw-colour gros de Na- 





ples like the pelisse, trimmed with a double 
| rouche: narrow at the ceinfure, and expanding 
| towards the shoulders. Hat of straw colour gros 
de Naples ; the brim large, circular, and flat in 
front, but shallow behind, ornamented with rays 
of royal purple ribbon, and a bow at the edge on 
the left side; the strings uncut, the crown high, 
fully trimmed on the right side with broad purple 
and straw-colour ribbon. Curnette of tulle, the 
hair in large curls ; red cornelian broach, ear- 
rings and bracelets. Gloves of pale blue kid ; 
geraninm-colour shoes ; pale rose colour parasol, 
with a white border. 

Evenine press.—White satin Turgue ; the 
corsage cut bias, plain and loose to the shape, 
made rather high and circular, and ornamented 
with a pale blue satin trimming, having very 
deep scollops corded at the edge between each 
scollop is a gold-colour satin piping. The sleeve 
short, moderately full,and set in a band, and has 
a second row of trimming on the shoulder. 





The skirt has two flounces ; the upper headed 


His disgust now grows too plain to be m staken | 


She is grieved for her hus- | 

t 
band, but she does not hate him; she is less seen abroad, | 
less visited at home ; she applies herself to the con- | 


but uncultivated capacity, “insipid, imbecile, unfit for | 
I 5 pid, ’ 


Are such assertions worthy of the chivalric gallantry | 
of the cultivated intellect, or of the logical discrimina- | 


Dress.—--Pelisse of straw-colour | 


es the back, admiting a narrow rouche of fine | 


ging as they descend, attached on the outside by | 


by a blue satin rouleau, from behind which gol- 
| den straps proceed at equal distances, fall over, 
| and sustain the deep scollops, and conceal the 
commencement of the lower row, which reaches 
‘half over the wadded helm at the bottom of the 
skirt; gold-colour satin sash. The hair issn 
ringlets, and parted in trout @ da Vandyke, with 
bows of blue satin on each side, just above the 
ear Gold chain with an ornamented cross, long 
pendant gold-earrings aud necklace; cameo 
bracelets outside the long white kid gloves, which 
are French trimmed. Shaded grenadine scars ; 
white satin shoes ; painted horn faa. 
REFLECTIONS ON MARRIAGE. 

Did young people seriously consider the important 
change’ which marriage must necessarily produce in 
their situation, how much more cautious would it make 
Alas! 
| what will avail the graces of the finest figure, the most 


them in their choice of a companivn for life. 


| captivating address, or the assemblage of all that is en- 
| snaring, if the heart is depraved, or the conduct im- 
| prudent !—The gayest associate of the convival bour 
may be the dullest, the most unfit company for the do- 
mestic circle ; and he who is never satisfied bat in a 


crowd, or whea engaged in a continual round of pleas- 
ure, is very unlikely to make a tender or pradent hus- 
band—should sickness or distress draw near, depend up- 
pon it he would fly from their approach. If beauty alone 
excited his passion, it would cease to exist when you 
are deprived of those attractions cn which it was foun- 
ded. if fortane was his inducement, that will also 
lose its value in his sordid mind, and the very person 
who brought him the wealth for which he sighed, will 
be considered as the grand obstacle to his enjoyment. 
| Too often is the unpleasant picture to be seen in many 
serious reflection 
might have preveated being so unfortunately realized. 
| Never be prevailed upon to yield your heart to any 
one, however he may shine in the gay circle of life — 
| The man who likes every house better than his own, 
will searcely take the trouble of making his home 


| discontented families, which a little 


agreeable to others whilst it is disgusting to himself.— 
It will be the only place in which he will give way to 
nis discontent and ill humor. Such people are forever 
strangers to the dear delights of that social state, and 
all the real comforts of a well regulated family. He 
that is indiscriminately at home, is never at home, and 
he feels himself a stranger ora visiter amidst his closet 
connexions.—[ ' rs. Bonhete. 





A Clergyman in Scotland, desired bis hearers never 
to call one another liars, but when any one said the 
thing that was not, they ought to whistle. On Sunday 
he preached a sermon on the parable of the loaves and 
fishes ; and being at a loss how to explain it, he said 
the loaves were not like those now a days, they were as 
big as some of the hills of Scotland !—He had searce 
| pronounced the words when he heard a whistle. ‘Wha 
is that (says he) ca’sme aliar” ‘It's 1, Willy M’Don- 
ald the baker.’ ‘ Well, Willy, what objection ha’ ye to 
what I ha’ told you?’ ‘ None Massa John, only I wart 
to know what sort of ovens they had to bake those 
loaves in.’ 








One of the established ministers of the gospel happen- 
ing to be in company with an itinerant preacher, ask- 
ed the following question :—* How does it happen that 
ion ?” + Because,’ said the itinerant, ‘our divinity is 
never sick.’ 





you have not more Doctors of Divinity in your connex-— 





| 
| 
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In the dreariest month of a dreary season, the ship 
Aurora sailed toward America, from the Baltic with a 
small crew, composed of twenty German sailors, one 
female passenger, and a boy, the wife and son of the 
commander, Eric Hermanwald ; a man whose keen 
fierce eye was almost the only interpreter of his wishes 
to his seamen, who seldom heard him speak, except in | 
a strange compound of Saxon and Danish execrations. | 
Gestures, furious grimaces, and blows were his usual} 
eloquence, even to his wite, and child, though his mis- | 





SHIP DEAD. 








erable wife seemed sinking under the hardships of a | 
long voyage toa better climate. ‘They soon terminated | 
the struggies of a broken heart ; and her body was giv- 


on to the sea, without even a look trom ber husband, or | 





smile,” for this boy’s father lies under the sea, and f 
could not rest there.” If either malice or craft lurked 
against him in the miods of his three companions, his 
stern and resolute tone, and the assent he gave so rea- 
dily to their savage selfishness prevented any opposi- 
tion. But one ofthese men, more shrewd or less hu- 
man than the rest, conceived that ® speech in which 
snch singular disregard of life was hinted, must con- 
ceal some sinister purpose. Seizing the cutlass, which 
Sturm had placed ungardedly ont of his own grasp, he 
gave a signal which the confederates obeyed, and roll- 
ing Sturm with the dying child, in a wide sail cloth, 
threw him into the smallest boat and launched it with- 
out car or sail into the sea. As the current bore it from 


| them, they saw the body of thetr captain rise breast- 


high above the water, and follow bis murderer erect 


| till both were out of sight’. 


Sturm, framed for desperate efforts, and not yet sub- 


a tear from her darling boy, whose attention was fixed | dued by hunger, soon released his arms and eyes from 
at that instant on uw white bird, which had fallen, ex- | their covering and found his little bark speeding toward 


hausted by a long emigration, on the deck. He sprang | 
to catch it, as it lay fluttering, but a blow, aimed at it 
by one of the crew, in wantoaness or cruelty, feil on his 
hand, and crushed it. His- father, who had seen the 
act, and the effect, levelled the offender at his feet, 
exclaiming in the Hanoverian dialect, which he had 
never been heard to use before—‘ Dog! the blood 
which drops from that boy's hand is the richest in thy 





country.” “ More shall follow it,” said the surly Sax- 
on, putting his drawn knife suddenly into his own 
sleeve. The captain, construing this movement into a 
threat of assassination, ordered him to be instantly and 
heavily ironed. No one hesitated to obey, and Sturm 


| 
! 
| 


an object dimly seen through the haze ot these north- 
ern regions. When the distant object revealed itself 
more distinctly, Sturm perceived a ship whose bare 
masts seemed whitened by the frost of this dismal cli- 
mate. Neither sails nor tackle were discernable, but a 
few human figures were ranged on the forecastle, stiff- 
ening and bleaching in the wind. 


Whether it moved by the force of the current, or 
from the steerage of invisible hands, Sturm dared not 
guess ; and perhaps the dizziness of hunger increased 
the seeming motion of the object he gazed on. He 
saw,as he believed, the Ship of Death, which every 
seaman ofthe Baltic and Atlantic expects to behold 


was dragged to the vardarm to receive his punishment ; | when his death doom is certain.—Suddenly it appeared 
but Hendrig, the commander's son, leaped on his neck, | to remain fixed. and Sturm telt his own boat drawa 


and entreated pardon for the accidental blow he had 
received, Either the caresses of his child, or the si- 
lent submission of the mutineer, relaxed Eric's wrath, 
and he scornfully bade him thank Hendrig for his life. 
“I will owe it to you, not to the boy,” said Sturm, turn- 
ing his back, “ I keep my acconnts with men.” 

At the third watch of that night, while the vessel was 
sailing tranquillity, her captain's sleep was broken by a 
singular noise. He roused bimself, and found the door 
of his cabin barred against him. Eric’s form was as 
vigorous as his spirit, and, seizing his cutlass and bis 
pistols he burledthe door from its hinges, and had 
mounted half the ladder with one step, when twenty 
knives and bludgeons assailed him. His desperate 
courage forced his way, and, thrusting lis pistol into 
the powder-room, he called on the mutineers to see him 
fire it, at the instant that Sturm’ sk:.i e entered his back, 
and he fell dead. Sturm Soldly put his foot on the 
body, and, seizing the boy, who ran shrieking to his 
father, said to his comrades, “ We have closed accounts 
with the man—let me pay the child.” 

Seven or eight hours devoted to the madness of in- 
toxication, buried nearly half the crew in sleep—while 
the rest disputed to whom they should give the authority 
they had usurped. Wasted provisions, empty casks, and 
broken weapons strewed the deck, when the stupified 
ruffians awoke and found themselves far from the track. 
Cries and commands, which all made and none ohey- 
ed, occupied the time that might have retrieved their 
error. They were urged rapidly forward by a south- 
east wind into a latitude beyond their chart, while des- 
pair, hunger, and the remains of delirious intemper- 
ance, rendered the crew frantic. 

Cold and fogs increased their sufferings and dismay, 
till a few biscuits, and a small cask of fresh water were 
all that remained of their stock. These were soon con- 
sumed by two or three of the boldest desperadoes, and 

uarrels produced by rage and frenzy saved nearly half 
the crew from the lingering tortures of famine. Those 
that survived assembled on the fitth Gay of their undi- 
rected course, to debate by what means they should 
avoid or delay their fate. Sturm presided at this 
gloomy meeting, and the first proposition was to 
throw the orphan-boy into the sea, and draw lots to de- 
cide what man should be sacrificed to preserve the rest 
alittle longer. “ I have the right to command once, at 
least,” said Sturm, laying bis cutlass deliberately before 
him, and placing the half-starved and terrified child be- 
tween his knees, “1! treed you from your captain, and 
now without the mummery of drawing lots, I will free 
ou from this useless boy, and myself of a troublesome 
ife. Give me one of the boats, a buiscuit, and this 


child, and you may see what chance will do for you. 
I choose to die on land,” he added, with a deadly 


toward it with such hopeless horror as the Belgian cul- 
prit feels when he approaches, step by step, the deadly 
embrace of his executioner. Sturm’s iron heart sunk 
under this slow and freezing summons to death, and, 
shrouding himself in the sail meant fora winding sheet he 
laid his head on the breast of the sleeping child, as if im 
a sanctuary, and closed his eyes. A violent concussion 
broke his trance, and the last instinct of nature enabled 
him to grasp firmly the substance on which he was 
thrown. It was ice, but the strong agony of struggling 
lite gave his hands sufficient power ; and a few mo- 
ments restored him iatellect enough to direct him inte 
a hollow or cove made by fragments of broken glacier. 
There lay « human skeleton white and almost’ chrys- 
talized ; but beside was a shape which, notwithstanding 
its crust of congealed snow resembled a seaman’s bot- 
tle. Sturm broke it eagerly,and in the centre of a 
mass of ice, found about a cupfull of such potent spirit 
as recalled almost all the vigor and warmth of his heart. 
The child, muffled in the same sail cloth which wrapped 
him, had shared his escape, and was svon made to 
partake the cordial he had found. His boat lay shat- 
tered into splinters among the spikes of ice which had 
entangled it ; and Sturm ascending one perceived that 
the iceislands he now trod on, resembled the ribs and 
deck of a stately ship. A few columns of fantastic ice 
stood at unequal distances, im postures strongiy resem- 
bling statues of shrouded men. Sturm trembled as be 
looked, and his bewildered imagination gave to one of 
them the features and form of him he had murdered.— 
He sank oa his knees, and remembering the awful office 
assigned by superstition to the ship of Deeth, conceived 
himself selected to endure the weight of retributive 
justice Fear, exhaustion, and the fumes of spirit, too 
powerful for his weakened frame, produced the topor 
which most resembles death, and oitenest precedes it in 
the midst of ice. He slepttillawakened by a torch 
and the touch of an old man wrapped ina fur cloak, 
with a gigantic Newfoundland dog by his side. 

“ Are there not two of you bere ?” said the old man, 
raising his lighted pine branch, and looking round. 
Sturm replied by feebly raising the sail-cloth and point- 
ing 10 the boy, whose warmth, as be lay nestled in his 
breast, had probably preserved bis life. “ That is well,” 
rejoined the stranger—“ two nights ago I dreamed that 
five living creatures were in this Ship of the Dead ; 
next nigh F saw but four; and this bour, my sleep 
showed me only two. Therefore I came, for to-mor- 
row would have been too late.” The Saxon’s blood 
ran still colder while this aged seer and his son’s placed 
him in a cot made of bear-skins, and carried him as in 








*This circumstance often occurs when a drowned 
body has reached a state of putrefaction. 
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a hammock toward a recess, where stiffened in death 
ow each side of a burning fir-trnuk, he saw two of hip 
comrades in postures such 4s our poet hus imagined 
for two enemies expiring together in the darkness of 
the last day. The body of a third lay at some distance 
Maugled as it seemed by violence. ‘The prophet’s fam. 
ily were inhabitants of a lonely creek on the coast of 
Labrador, not tar from this isle of death ; and Sturm 
suffered them to coavey him with bis belpless child tg 
their little pinance and hospitable hut. A few days 
spent under their bountiful and simple care, with the aig 
of such medicaments as superstition sanctifies, gave 
| strength and hope to the solitary sailor. Yet he became 
| silent and melancholy, replied in few words to 
| their questions respecting his shipwreck, and shunned 
all proposals to domesticate or ally himself with them 
| He worked diligently as a carpenter, and promised his 
| wid in constructing a better boat. They furnished him 
| with materials ; and afler a year laboriously spent, he 
| completed a six-oared cutter, and witnessed the Jubilee 
| Which such an event produced. But on the morning 
which followed their revel, the fishermen found their 
old boat, the provisions they had stowed in it, their 
guest, and his adopted sort’ gone forever. 


| Many years aiter this adventure, Eric, Lord of Her- 
manwald and his young, heir, re-appeared at their es- 
tate in the district of Hanover. This traveller, better 
known to the world as the Chevalier Megret, was one 
of the few who stood beside the unfortunate Charles 
XII. at the siege of Frederickshall, when he received 
the shot which ended his career ; and Megret's celebra- 
ted words—“ the play is orer—let us begone”~-were 
still remembered by those who hated the traitor, 
though they loved the treason. Theretore he had quit- 
ted the associates and the scenes he then frequented 
and the engineer;Megret transformed himself into Baron 
Hermanwald, proprietor of the large estate and Moun- 
tain House of Heinnichshohe, from whence, afler a 
short -esidence, he disappeared with his wife and only 
son, reporting among his neighbors and dependents that 
his health required a visit to the South of Europe.— 
Ten years hai elapsed, when he announced his return, 
and settled as a disconsolate widower and a_ professed 
misantbropist,inevtire seclusion. No one sought to 
interrupt it ; but his son, as he advanced to manhood, 
showed an uncontrollable genius for military affairs — 
He entered the celebrated regiment which Frederick 
the Great made his chief pride and delight. Young 
Hermanwald’s fine person and noble deportment, ad- 
ded to the professional skill he derived from his pater- 
nal tutor, entitled him to distinction in a corps so se- 
lect; and he held a captain’s rank with such severe 
attention to discipline as Frederick himself could net 
have excelled. Among the privates was a youth about 
the same age, of admirable proportions, and very en- 
gaging countenance, which bore @ comparison eveu 
with his young commander's, and bad heen noticed by 
the king when on parade. Frederick’s humour for 
multiplying and improving his favorite race is suffi- 
ciently well known, and the circumstance now connec- 
ted with my story is upon record in his history. Tak- 
ing his usual morning ride without attendants, he saw 
a young Lithuanian peasant gir!, with the fine comples- 
ion and large stature peculiar to ber province, gathering 
flax near his road. He called her, and writing a few 
lines on a slip of paper, bade her deliver it to Count 
Lieuwon at Konigsberg. The dollar which accompan- 
ied this commission, did not blind the girl’s prudence. 
She knew the keen blue eye and rapid gestures of her 
Sovereign ; and when bis horse was out of sight, deliv- 
ered his penciled billet and piece of silver to a decrepid 
old woman who assisted her labors in the flax field.— 


executed her task as speedily as possible. Count Liu- 
wen’s surprise when he opened the paper and looked 
on the portress, was extreme ; for the message was, 
“ marry the bearer of these lines to Hendrig, of the 4th, 
instantly, and see the marriage performed yourself.”— 
Lieuwen was colonel of the boasted regiment, and 
poor Hendrig obeyed his sammons without any appre- 
hension of the lot prepared for him, till the Count, with 
a smothered smile, inquired if Gotha had any objection 
tc the order, which he repeated to her? Her acquies- 
cence, and the astonishment of his young subaltera 
were to ridiculous even for a Prussian officer's dignity ; 
hut the good dame, drawing Hendrig aside whispered 
in his ears, “ Sign the mock contract—it may save 
you from a worse.” Lieuwen laughed heartily, offer- 
ed Hendrig two vix-dollars and a marriage dinner te 





Honest Gotha received them beth with great joy, and: 
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smooth the sacrifice, which he knew his master’s temper 
to wellto delay ; and when Frederick saw his favorite 
troop drawn out, he inquired if the marriage had been 
duly celebrated. Lieuwen‘s smile provoked his curi- 
‘vy, and he ordered the new-joined pair to stand be- 
fore him. ven Frederick could not resist the rid cu- 
lous contrast. But presently changing his mirth to 
anger, he ordered their union to be instantly dissolved. 
Count Lieawen was no less surprised whea Hendrig 
modestly, and yet firmly, begged it might be permitted 
to remain valié. Frede:ick was more exraged than be- 
fore, and threatened him with an instant dismission 
from his colours. “Tam proud of them,” said the 
young soldier, bat much prouder of my wife.” “ Thou 
art a silly fellow,” returned the king—“ and thy wife 
will punish thee better than I.” So saying, and turn- 
ing on his heel with his own sly smile, he left the 
bridegroom to the ridicule of his comrades. No man 
understood the use of that powerful weapon better 
than the captain of the regiment, young Hermanwald ; 
and secretly envying his exquisite symmetry and nat- 
ural grace, he did not disdain to use it against Hendrig. 
The bitter scoff which he levelled at him before they quit- 
ted the parade, provoked the private soldier to reply, 
«if I was an officer, and your equal, I would answer 
you.” The regiment returned to its barracks, and on 
ihe following morning Hendrig found a sealed com- 
missiun laying on his table, enclosed with these words 
from his captain—“ [ was mistaken, and forgot myself 
If you condescend to remember and resent the affront, 
we are equals now, and the rampart will serve for our 
rivate meeting at daybreak.” Hendrig did not neg- 
ect the appointment and first patting his right hand in- 
to the young offender's, he returned him the commis- 
sion with the other. “I believe you are right,” said 
the generous boy, “ it onght to come from a better 


ositv. 


hand.” He said ro more on the subject, merely re- 
turning Hendrig’s friendly gesture ; but a few days 
after, Frederick imself gave the colours into his hand, 


asking if he had any other wish—*1 do this to please 
myself,” added this kingly soldier—“ I must do some- 
thing more to gratify your new friend, Hermanwald.— 
Hendrig replied, that he could ask no greater honour 
than to serve by his side 

From that moment an affecting and noble intimacy 
began between the young ensign and his seeming ben- 
efactor. The decriped old matron from whom it had 
sprang was never seen in public, and it was whispered 
that her husband gave her the largest part of his pay as 
the price of her quiet retirement. The first leave of 
absence was solicitec by '‘ermanwald for himself and 
his friend, that he might introduce him, as he said, to 
the friendship and protection of his recluse father, Eric 
of Heinnichshohe. They set ont together, unattended, 
except by one person, to the Mountain-House, situated 
among the Hartz territories in Hanover. The sun 
was just rising above the horizon, *and a few thick 
clouds were gathered on the pinnacles of the surroun- 
ding hills. As the travellers ascended a pile of granite 
rocks called the Temples tanzel, they saw in the dis- 
tance before them, among volumes of white clouds 
which rolled like the billows of a hazy ocean, a sem- 
blance of a Ship, and human figures scattered on the 
deck. Young Hermanwald saw his companion grow 
pale, and fix his eyes intently on the apparition, which 
gradually sunk and disappeared. They pursued their 
way toward the Worm Mountains, conversing on the 
Giant Spectre of the Broken, which furso many years 
has been the wonder of rustic Hanoverians, and the 
speculation of curious travellers. Hermanwald had 
wit and science, and he talked ingeniously on those 
deceptions of the atmosphere, and that morbid state of 
the brain, which, without either prejudice or supersti- 
tion, may combine to form certain images. “ But,” 
said the person who accompanied their rout, “ what 
was there in the sunbeam or the vapors to create the 
likeness ofa ship ? We might have seen our own shad- 
ows on the Auchtemaunshohe, because, as learned men 
say, those clouds refizct them ; where were the masts 
and the ships crew *’ “I did not say I saw them,” 
said Hermanwald gravely, and Hendrig mused a long 
time before he answered—* Perhaps I have read and 
thonght too much on this subject, becauseI wish to 
find an excuse or a reason for my feelings. Both have 
been easily found, and it is no shame to - I may be 
one of those who have been duped by recollected ima- 
ges too strongly impressed, or by the power which the 
eye possesses of presenting those images as if real.— 


danger ; and Dr. Donne saw the wife he loved so fond- 
ly, passing through his room in Paris, with her long 
hair loose, and her dead infant in her arms, when both, 
in fact, were in London. ‘These, and all that we hear, 
of familiar demons and warning ghosts, seem very 
reasonably referred by modern physicians to the eye's 
creation, not to wilful delusion or imposture ; the eve 
being aided and swayed by such images as possess or 
disease the brain*. No wonder, therefore,if Lsaw, or 
thought I saw, the Ship of the Dead, in that atmospher- 
ic mirror ; or, if | now imagine that I see in the river 
which runs beside us, the upright body of a man float- 
ing half raised above the water, and looking sternly at 
us "—Hermanwald and his attendant paused, drawing 
back from Hendrig with surprive and horror —* There 
is no such spectre visible to your eyes,” continued the 
young man, smiling faintly—“ but 1 have seen it in ev- 
ery flood and sea | have past since my fifth year: and I 
see the same man with his lank wet hair, his large 
seared forehead, and his hammock sewn losely round 
his shoulders, moving by my side, whether Iam on 
horseback or on foot, alone or in company ; and his 
glazed eve seems fixed on me, as it fixes now.” 

They were now at the foot of a shelving eminence 
hung thickly with black pines intertwined over the nar- 
row steps hewn between rocks which formed an ascent 
to the Mountain-House where the elder Hermanwald 
resided. A strange chant, proceeding from uncouth 
voices, interrupted the travellers’ discourse, and they 
saw a few lean hag-like figures creeping up the stony 


their labour with a national ditty, according to the cus- 
tom of their province. “ Now,” said the young noble- 
man to his companion, “ if English theories are right, 
your spectre ought to be, not a drowned man, but an 
industrions old dame in the shape of these ; for they re- 
semble your wife, whose image has the best right to be 
in your heart.” And laughing as be spoke, he entered 
his father’s portal, followed by Hendrig and by one of 
these ancient women, who guddenly thrust herself be- 
tween the gates and entered with them. Surprised at 
such audacity, young Hermanwald turned his back to 
punish it, and recognised Hendrig’s wife. His anger 
instantly seemed changed to mirth; end mistaking the 
paleness of Hendrig’s countenance for an expression of 
chagrin and confusion, he gave scope to his frolic tem- 
per, and seizing the decrepit bedlame’s hand, with a 
mock air of profound respect, ushered her ceremoni- 
ously in the presence chamber, where the master of the 
Mountain-House waited for them. Already acquaint- 
ed with the comic romance of Hendrig’s marriage, his 
son's few arch words of affected introduction informed 
him how to receive the wrinkled and deformed crea- 
ture he called the young ensign’s bride. He rebuked 
his son’s mirth with a side look of displeasure, and en- 
deavored to coociliate Hendrig by an air of serious 
courtesy to his strange follower. But his surprise was 
great when the withered and infirm woman, gathering 
her tattered cloak under her arm, and putting back its 
hood, shewed a grim bare head, and limbs uf most mas- 
culine proportion. Stalking toward old Hermanwald, 
she stood erect before him, saying, in a voice which 
sounded as if from the depths of a vast cavern—“ If 
thov art Eric of Heinnichshohe, who am I ?”—The 
Lord of the Mountain House was silent, and his son 
doubted whether he looked on ahuman shape or ona 
spectre, such as the Giant of the Broken. After a mo- 
ments pause, the stranger drew forth the sleeve of a 
blue uniform coat, its cuff red with staics of blood, and 
held it near old Hermanwald, but he did not appear to 
view it with any feeling of surprise or dismay. “ You 
mean to awe me with hints of murder,” said he, sud- 
denly assuming fierceness—“ but I am no assassin—Eric 
of Heinnichshohe—that is, myself, was cast upon the 
Ship of the Dead, and rescued by providential inci- 
dents. My son was with me, and we escaped from 
Labrador together ; the Aurora perished with all her 





*The visions of Ben Jonson, of Jasso, and many oth- 
ers more ancient, seem to be of this class. The first 
volumes of the “ Memoirs of Literature,” published in 
1714, contain very diverting instances; and Dr. Fer- 
riar has collected some merry moderp ones, especially 
the story of a Highland vr who possesed one half of 
a gentleman’s ghost while her sister was visited by the 
other. Some of the Hanoverian rocks above mention- 
ed, rudely resemble the ribs and stern of a ship, and 
a oe have produced the visionary Ship of the 

ad. 





saw the apparition of a son he feared was in| De 


stairs, carrying vessels filled with water, and solacing | 


freight and all her crew: though I, her commander, 
was exposed to the hazard of a boat without rizging, 
and returned in safety.” Without changing his aspect 
or his attitade, the pretended female fixed a ghastly eye 
upon the impostor, and replied—* If thou hadst Seen 
Eric, thou wouldst have known Sturm the sailor, who 
threw his captain into the sea, and saw his body follow 
him even to the Ship of the Dead. And this oy well 
remembers that ship, and that body, which have 

ed us, sleeping and waking, till this day. If thou wast 
Eric, thou wouldst have remembered the coat sleeve of 
the king, whose blood was shed in Eric's presence, 
when he who is now called Baron of Hremanwald was 
the engineer Megret. I have kept it as a holy relic, a¢ 
anevidence of my truth, and as a means of obtaining 
justice. I killed my enemy, but his son shall have res- 
titution.” 

And this singular man, whose wild, yet noble spirit, 
had borne him throngb every species of desolate dan- 
ger and abject disguise, repeated this testimony to the 
Aulic tribunal of justice. To rescue Hendrig’s inher 
itance from an usurping impostor, he avowed the mar- 
der which would have snbjected him to death, himself, 
had not his judges pardoned his guilt to the father, in 
consideration of his generous love to the son. And that 
son paid the beneficence of his young commander by 
sharing his restored estates with him; while Sterm 
spent his remaining life in deep repentance and vision- 
ary musings on the Ship of the Dead. 


HUMOROUS AND MORAL TALE, 





Omnium rerum vicissitudo. 
Men change with fortune, manners change with 
climes, 

Tenets with books, and principles with times. 

Thus popular prejudices, private pique, false taste aud 
judgment, or the headlong impulse of folly and fashion, 
may counteract all the efforts of struggling genius, and 
render as abortive its endeavors to please, as those of 
the Old Man and his Son, in the fable, who, by turns, 
led, drove, rode, and carried the ass, to please the cap- 
rices of individuals, but all in vain ; and the following 
story, setting torth the embarrassments and distresses of 
an American traveller, in passing through four different 
countries in Europe, may, in some degree, tend to cor~ 
firm the observation :— 

“You must know,” says he, “ that during the'rage of 
the last continental war in Europe, particular business 
obliged me to set out upon a journey to Vienna ; bat be- 
ing @ stranger to the etiquette of travelling, I meglected 
to provide myself with a passport ; for, as my business 
was of no concern to foreign nations, I had no notion 
that they had any business to concern themselves 
about me. 

“Thad to shape my course through the territories of 
neutral ard contending powers. I landed in Holland, 
and passed the usual examination ; but frankly confes- 
sing that the business that brought me there was of « 
private nature, I was imprisoned, cross examined, and 
my baggage searched, but finding no cause to detain me, 
I was at length permitted to pursue my journey. 

“ To the officer of the guard who conducted me to 
the frontiers I complained bitterly of the lossI should 
sustain by the delay ; and as we werein alliance with 
the United Provinces, I said it was unfriendly—it was 
ungenerous—five hundred Dutchmen may travel 
through America without a question i—they never ques* 
tioned any stranger in America, nor stopped them, nor 
imprisoned them, upon any pretext whatever. Roused 
from his native phlegm by these reflections on the po- 
lice of his country, the Dutchman slowly drew the pipe 
from his mouth, and puffing out a volume of smoke,- 
“ Mynheer, “ ven you voorst set foot in de land of de 
Seven United Provinshes, you should have declared 





}you vash a marshand and come upon affairs of com 
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merce,” and then replacing his pipe in his mouth again, 
he relapsed into immoveable taciturnity. This was 4 
hint, however ; and so being released from this unsocial 
companion, I soon arrived at a French town, where the 
sentry at the gate requested my permission to ask for 
my passport ; aud upon telling him bluntly that IT had 
none, he begged pardon ten thousand times for “ de 
liberte he vas oblige to take, by conducting me to de 
Commisaire.” 


. 
Monsieur le Commisaire received me with true 


. : . 7 
French politesse, and, with all the graces of Gallic 


shrug and grin, made the usual inquiries ; and, 1 being 
determined to avoid the error which caused such incon- 
venience betore, replied, that affairs of commerce bad 
brought me to the continent. 

“ Mon dieu !"" says the commisaaire, “ ‘tis un nego- 
ciant uae Buurgeois! Here take him avay to de Mare- 
chaussee, me vile enamine autre fois, at dis time | mus 
go dress for de opera, allons ?” 


“Monsieur Anglois ,” says the French soldier, as he 
conducted me to the guard-room, “ you should not 
ave mention de commerce to Monsieur le Commissaire ; 
dey pay no regard to traffique in dis country : you 
should ave tell Monsieur le Commissaire dat you come 
here to dance, to sing, and to dressala Francois, den 
he vould ave treat a you vid beaucoup de compliment 
guage down to de ground, seven, six, two, three, four 
time, vid tres humble serviteur, 
Anglois.” 


Monsieur, my Lort 


“This was but poor consolation ; but however, it 
was all [ could get : sol had the honour of spending 
the night in a French guard-room, with a set of wretch- 
esas ragged as scare-crows, and the next day the 
commissaire condescended to let me go about my _ bus- 
iness. 


“ Proceeding on my way a few leagues further, I 
fell in with a detachment of German chasseurs, who de- 
manded my name, quality, and what brought me 
there 2?” Upon which I told them that | came to dance, 
to sing, and to dress,—“To dance, to sing and to dress! 
He’s a French spy,” says one ; “ he must be hanged,’ 
says another ;so [ was commanded to mount behind a 
dragoon, and away they scampered me, full drive to 
the camp. 


“When I came there, instead ofa rope,I only met 
with a reprimand, for giving sucha foolish account of 
myself, and was presently discharged, with a word or 
two by way ofadvice. ‘“ We Germans,” says the com- 
manding officer, eat drink, and smoke ; those are our 
favorite employments ; and had you informed the dra- 
goonthit you followed no other business, you would 
have saved them, yourself, and me, an infinite deal of 
trouble.” 


“Soon after this escape, T approached the Prussian 
dominions, where my examination was still more 
strict ; however, | had got my lesson, and so told them 
that my only business there was to eat, drink, and, 
smoke. “To eat, drink, and smoke !” says the officer 
“ impossible’ there can be no such characters, except 
among the Hottentots. Sir, you are an imposter, and 
must be tied up to the picket till you can give a better 
account of yourself.”"—,‘Sir,” says I 10 the Prussian offi- 
cer “upon my honour I am no Hottentot, but an un- 
fortunate American, who have run the gauntlet in such 
a manner as no poor devil ever did before. 

“ T have been imprisoned in Holland for keeping my 
ewn affairs to myself. Ihave been confined a whole 


night in a french guard-room, for owning that 1 wes an 
hone-t dealer and chapman. I have been threatened 
to be hanged for a spy in Germany, only for saying 
| that Icame there to dance, sing, and dress ; and nuw I 
am to be treated worse than a Hottentot for acknowl- 
edying that lcame here to eat, drink, and smoke. But, 
sir, if you will only be so good as to tell me what other 
} account J may give of myself, so as to avoid that infer- 
nal picketing spike, you will do me the greatest service 
jin the world ; for, as IT am troubled with very tender 
teet, upon my soul l shall never be able tu bear it — 
Ihe Prussian officer laughed very heartily, and ordered 


me to be safely conducted back to the frontiers of Ger- 


many.—**Make the best of your way home, my good 
iviend,” seys he, “ nor regret the time and labour you 
have lost, since, if von take back with you this useful 
lesson, & your disappointment & distresses in thi- short 
journey through life: Never take any man’s word for 
what will please another: never falsify your own word 
fur the sake of pleasing any body : and, in whatever 
quarter of the world you may hereafter be a resident, 
or a wanderer, be assured, that the hopes of pleasing 
every body will be found as chimerical as the inven- 
tion of human wings, or the discovery of the philospber’s 
stone.” 





THE COBLER OF MESSINA. 

This person lived in the last century. He was hon- 
est and supported his family by his own industry. He 
was always a man of reflection ; he saw the corruptions, 
luxury and oppression, the, private frauds, and public 
his country labored. He saw rapes unpunished, and 
adulteries anreproved ; barbarous murcers either screen- 
ed by corrupt senators, or atoned for by money. In « 
word, he saw an univ -rsal degeneracy of manners pre- 
vail, partly from the want of will, partly from the want 
of power in the government to chastise off-nders. ‘In 
this situation he resolved to undertake the arduous task 
of reforming those disorders, and thougat it both lawful 
and expedient to assume the authority of the avenger 
of the innocent, and the terror of the guilty. 


Full of this romantic resolution, he provided himself 
with a short gun, which he carried under his cloak, and 
equipped with a powder pouch on the thigh, and a bag 
of bullets on the other, be sallied out in the evening, 
and as proper opportunities offered, dispatched such as 
he knew to be incorrigible offenders, to that tribunal 
where he was sensible they could not elude justice : and 
then returned home full of that satisfaction which is the 
sole reward-of public spirit. As there was in Messina 
a great number of overgrown criminals, the cobler in 
the space of afew weeks, did very great execution 
The sun neverrose without discovering fresh marks of 
his justice ; here lay an usurer who had ruined hup- 
dreds ; there an unjust magistrate who had been the 
curse of thousands ; in one corner a nobleman who had 
debauched his friend's wife ; in another a man of the 
same rank,who had through avarice and ambition pros- 
tituted his own ; but as the bodies were all utouched, 
with all their ornaments about them, and very often 
with considerable sums in their pockets, it was visible 
they were not dispatched for the sake of money, and 
their numbers made it evident, that they were not the 
victims of private revenge. 

It is not ir the power of words to describe the aston- 
ishment of the whole city Things at last came to such 





robberies, the enormous violation of justice, under which | 


‘walk the street ; complaint upon complaint was car. 
| ried to the viceroy, and magistrates, guards, spies, and 
every other engine of power was ewployed to no man. 
|nerof purpose. Atlast, when no less than fifty of these 
| examples had been made, the viceroy took a serious re. 
solution of putting a stop to such mischiefs by the only 
method that seemed capable of reaching the evil ; he 
caused public proclamation to be made that he woulg 
xive the sum of two thousand crowns to any person 
v ho should discover the author or authors of the mur. 
ders ; promising at the same time the like reward, with 
!anabsolute indemnity to the person who had committed 
| them, of he would discover himself ; and as a pledge of 


| his sincerity, he went to the cathedral, and took the sa- 


crament that he would punctually perform every tittle 
| of his proclamation. 


The cob!er now having setisfied his zeal for justice, 
'or being in a temper to secure bis own safety, after hay- 
ing, in bis opinion, done so much service to the state 
went directly to the palace and demanded an audience 
of the viceroy ; to whom, upon his declaring that he had 
something of importance to communicate, he was ad- 
mitted alone. He began with putting his excellency in 
mind of his oath, who assured him he meant to keep it 
religiously. The cobblerthen delivered the following 
harrangue : 

“J, sir, have been alone the instrument of justice 
which dispatched ia so short a time, so many criminals. 
In doing this, Sir, ] have done no more than what was 
yourduty to do. You, Sir, who are in reality guilty of 
all the offences which these wretches have committed, 
deserve the same chastisement, and had met with it too, 
had [ not respected the representative of my prince ; 








@ pass, that not @ rogue of any rank whatever, durst 


Who, TL know, is accountable to God alone.” He then 
eutered into an exact detail of all the murders he had 
done, and the motives upon which he proceeded. The 


| viceroy, who was fully convinced that be told no more 


than the truth, repeated his assurance of safety, and 
thanked him very «ffectionately for the tenderness he 
had shewn him ; adding, after all, he was ready to pay 
him the two thousand crowns. 


Our cobbler returned the viceroy his compliments in 
his rough way ; buttold him, aiter what had passed, he 
believed it would be prudent in him to make choice of 
some other city for his habitation: and that, too, in 
some corner of Italy not under the jurisdiction of his 
Catholic Majesty. ‘ihe viceroy thought his reasons 
had weight, and therefore, afterthanking him in the most 
gracious terms, for supplying that power which the gov- 
ernment wanted, he ordered a Tartane to transpor him, 
his family, his effects, and two thousand crowns, to one 
of the ports in the territory of Genoe, where this extra- 
ordinary person passed the remainder of his days in 
ease and quetness. For along time the city of Messi- 
na felt the happy effect of his enthusiastic zeal for the 
public good, and for the strict execution of justice with- 
out respect for persons. 








Chinese Feast.—The expence of a Chinese feast is es- 
timated at about 10,0001. sterling, but then it is nota 
simple dinner or supper. such as is given here, but pa 
house is kept fora week, when the most costly and ex- 
pensive viands are constantly in use, and it is no uncom- 
mon thing 'o see a single tureen of their famous bird- 
nest soup, that dues not enst less than 5001 or 6001 —4 


Chinese Mandarin gives such a feast about once in 14 
years. 
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Literary Property in France.-After no few- | 


er than eighteen sittings, of four or five hours each, at- 


tended by some of the most distinguished literary char- 
acters in Paris, the commission appointed by Charles | 
X. for drawing up the projet of a law for the security | 
of property in literature and the fine arts, has prepared 
one, consisting of sixteen articles, which seems caleu- | 
lated to be generally satisfactory. It was originally 
proposed, by several persons, that the property in ques- 
tion should be perpetuated in the families of those by 
whose talents it had heen created : but on mature con- 
sideration, it became evident that such a plan would 
be incompatible, not only with the interests of society, 
and the propagation of intelligence, but with the funda- 


mental principles of French legislation. It has been 


determined therefore, solely to propose, that the right 
in this property, limited in the first instance to ten, and 
afterwards to twenty years after the death of the author, | 
shall be extended to a term of years sufficient to con- | 
stitute a kind of patrimony for his family. The tami- 
lies of artists and of composers will enjoy the same ad- 
vantage. 


ee | 


Mrs. Sigourney’s Prize Poem.-~We observe | 
that the Poem on “ Greece,” which obtained the prize 
offered by the publishers of this paper, and written by 
Mrs. L.H. SIGOURNEY of this city, has been copied 
into the English publications. 





It had been previously 
inserted in most of the papers in this country and elic- 
ited much praise. This is certainly highly compliment 


ary to the accomplished author. 








The following is an extract from an eloquent speech of | 
Judge Story, in the Massachusetts Convention. 
‘In our country,’ says he, ‘ the highest man is not 


above the people ; the humblest is not below the peo- 
pie. If the rich may be said to have additional | 


protection, they 
does wealth here form a 


have not additional power—nor 


| 
permanent distinction | 


of families. Those who are wealthy to-day, pass to the | before the tribunal, the officer of the Crown demanding | 


| 
ye oe. | 
, Proper 
ty thus is divided quite as fast as it accumalates. No fam- | 


tomb, and their children divide their estates. 


ily can without its own exertions, stand erect for a long | 
time, under our statute of descents and distributions the 

ouly true and legitimate agrarian law. 
quietly dissolves the mass ed up by the toil and | 
diligence of along life of enterprise and industry. — 
Property is continually changing like waves of the sea. 
One wave rises, and is soon swallowed up in the vast 
abyss,and seen no more. 
reached its destined limits, falls gently away, and is 
succeeded by yet another, which, in its tarn, breaks and | 
dies gently on the shore. The richest man amongst us 

may be brought down to the humblest level, 
child, with scarcely clothes to cover his 
may rise to the highest office in our government ; and 
the poor man, while he rocks his infant on his knees, 
may justly indulge the consolation, that if he possesses 
talent and virtue, there is no office beyond the reach of 
his honorable ambition. 


It silently and 





‘ 2 are 
Another rises, and having | 


and the} 


nakedness, | 





Modesty often passes for arraut hanghtiness. Pride 
and modesty are sometimes found to unite together in 
the same character, and the mixture is as salutary as 
that of wine aad water. 


lcentary, 


| ducks. 


George Colman gives two reasons for not trusting an 
Atlorney—one, when you don’t kuow him—tbe other, 
when you do. 








By Hook or by Crook.—Tuese were the names of two 
eminent judges in Evgland at the beginning of the 7th 
Ihbey seldom, it ever agreed in their opin- 
ions; there was a perpetual diversity of sentiment pre- 
vailing between them on the bench. 
it might, the suitor was sure to have Hook or Crook ov 
his side. ‘Lhey also afforded evidences of the truth of 
the common observation, the glorious uacertainty of the 


| law! 





The rib, or assistant, of a sex'on belonging to one of 





} the charches in Whitehaven was last week «mlerrupted 


in the middle of an harangue upon the hardness of the 
times by a person who offered to sell her a couple of 
* Ducks!” exclaimed she, “ how can | buy 
ducks or any thing else ? we have not buried a living 
sou! these six wouths ” 





An Affecting Preacher. —While a Dervise was preach- 
ing at Bagdat, ove of his hearers seemed vastly affected. 
Proud of his power, th- preacher asked how his dis 
course had touched him so much. “ Qh, Sir,” replied 
the other, “ it was not that, but your beard put me so 
in mind of a goat I bad lost, that I could not help cry- 
ing. 





CROSS READINGS. 

Ran away from the subsciber in April last,—a two 
story house and orchard adjoining. 

Straved or stolen, atwo year old steer—had ona 
wool hat, check’d shirt and red overalls. 

Many farmers are now sowing—spike nails, glass, 
rum, sugar, and cypress shingles—owing tu the high 
price of provisions. 

A good new milch cow—contemplates opening a 
boarding school the appruaching Fall if encouragement 
is offered. 

A young man of fortune and good appearance wants 
a wile— one of about 20 tons would be preferred, to 
take acargo to the ‘\ est Indies. 





Curious Trial —A curious trial took place at Agen, in 
Frauce, a few daysago. A Mr. lnless Bazeile, a re- 
spectable merchant, being atthe Circus of that place 
during the performance of apiece in which a young 
Greek was lersically defending a standard in the eathu- 
siasin of the moment, shouted alond, “* Long lile to the 
Greeks in spite of the Government, and death to the 
Turks!” For this offence he was arrested and brought 


that he should be fined and imprisoned. 
however, Without hesitation acquitted him. 


The jury, 





Extraordinary sang-froid.—lu one of the very bloody 
battles of the Veodean war, two French noblemen 
were wounded in the field among the dead. One com- 
plained loudly of bispains ; the other, after long si- 
fence, thus offered him consolation —* My friend, 
whomsoever vou are, remember that our God died on 
the cross, our king on the scaffold ;—and if you have 


strength to look at him who now speaks to you, you will | 
| see that both his legs are shot away."—W. Bailey's Rec- | 


ords of Patriotism. 





How to clear a Bowling Green.—A wag entered the 
howling-green at Buxton last week, and seeinga very 
large company assembled to witness the decision of an 
important game between a Manchester G ntleman and 
one from Derbyshire, formed the plan of dismissing the 
company in quick time. He therefore threw a brick- 
bat against the bee-hive ; insfanfer, a reconnoitering 
party appeared, and soon afier about 1000 bees, in sting- 
ing attitude, assaled the company. Truly laughable 
vas the scene which ensued ; many a stout-hearted 
bowler made his retreat from the green, grievously 
stung about the eves and face, while others were seen 
fencing witb the angry enemy, and waving their hats 
not in token of applause, but as a symbol of hostility. 
Liverpool Mercury. 





Be the case what | 





| LIGGRaRyY NOTUOMS, 





Christmas and New Year Present—A volume ‘is pre- 
paring for the press, in Boston under the direction of a 
| gentleman of acknowledged literary talent, on the plan 
}of the London ‘Sourenir’ and ‘Forget-me-nol’—to con- 

sist of original productions, many of them from our 
| best native authors ; and to be adorned by several beau- 
tiful engravings. 


The New-York Historical Society have just comple- 
ted the publication ofthe continuation of the History 
}ot New-York, by the late Chief Justice Smith. 


A very interesting political work bas just been pub- 
| ti-bed, entitled a “ Sketch of the Internal condition of 
the United States of America, and of their political re- 
jlations with Europe, by a Russian” The writer is 
jsaidto be M_ Poletica, well known and respected as 
ithe \iinister of Rassia to the United States; a gentle- 
man of great urbanity, who travelled mach and leisure- 
ily, and whose talentand judgment are universally ac- 
knowledged. 


A new and highly interesting work entitled “ The 
Dairy of an Invalid,” bei g the Journal of a Tour in 
Portugal, Italy, Switzerland, and France, in the years 

| 1817, 1818 and 1819, by Henry Mathews, has lately 
) been received inthis couutry. [is a wo & at in- 
| terest, written, in an easy unaffected style, by a gen- 
tleman evideutly a scholar, and promising reflued, 
taste, and discriminating observation. 


Wood's Sketch of Long Island —The second edition 
of Hon. Silas Wood’s Sketch of Long Island has been 
issued from the press of A. Spooner, Esq At Brooklyn, 
The object of this little work is to furnish some account 
of the first settlement of Long Istand—to preserve the 
memory of the most important facts connected with it, 
which are daily falling into oblivion, and to contribute 
materials for a correct history of the state. 





Major Holbrook of the Military Academy has an- 
nounced bis intention of publishing a new work on 
military tactics. Hvis expected to be a valuable book. 


Mr. John G. Gallagher, editor of the ‘Free Press,’ 
Harper's Ferry, Jefferson County, Va. is about to pub- 
lish a new edition of “ Jefferson's Notes on Virginia.” 
| This will probably be so much in season as to com- 
mind a liberal patronage. 


A new work, by Mr. Roscoe, entitled the German 
Novelis’s, is in a state of great forwardness. Its desiga 
isto exhibit copious specimens of the different classes 
of the German prose fiction, from the earliest period to 
the close of the thirteenth century, with critical aad 
biographical notices of the authors 


Mr. Buaden’s long promised life of Mrs. Siddons may 


soou be expected. It will include some curious par- 


, ticulars connected with her early professional career. 


| “ The Martyrs,” adrama, in three acts, by Joanna 
Baillie, will also be published soon. 


Wm. G. Sims, Jr. proposes publishing at Charleston » 
| volume of Lyrical Poems. 
| A Manuaalof Chemistry, on the basis of Professor 
| Brand's, containing the principal facts of the Science, 
arranged in the Order in which they are digeassed and 
illustrated in the lectures at Harvard University, New- 
| England. Compiled from tbe works of Brande, Henry 
| Berzelius, and others. By John W. Webster, M. D. 


| B ston. Svo 


| Conversations on Natural Philosophy, in which the El- 

fements of that Science are familiarly explained. IMlus- 

| trated with Plates. By the Author of Conversations on 

{ Chemestry, &e With Corrections and Improvements, 

| appropriate Questions, and a Glossary, by Dr. Thomas 
P. Jones. 


An Atlas of Ancient Geography, comprised in Six- 
teen Maps, selected from the most approved Works, to 
elucidate the Writings of the Ancient Autburs, both Sa- 
cred and Profane. Philadel phia ‘ 


An Address, delivered at the Opening of the Twelfth 
Exhibition of the American Academy of fine Arts.— 
By M. Charles Patterson. New-York. 1826. 
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merce,” and then replacing his pipe in his mouth again, 


he relapsed into immoveable taciturnity. This 


my passport ; aud upon telling him bluntly that Thad 


none, he begged pardon ten thousand times for “ de 
liberte he vas oblige to take, by conducting me to de 


Commisaire.” 


was 4 
hint, however ; and so being released from this unsocial 
companion, I soon arrived at a French town, where the 





night in a french guard-room, for owning that | wes an 
honest dealer and chapman. I have been threatened | 


to be hanged for a spy in Germany, only for saying | 


| that [came there to dance, sing, and dress ; and now | | 
sentry at the gate requested my permission to ask for |am to be treated worse than a Hottentot for acknowl. , 


edging that lcame here to eat, drink, and smoke. But, 
sir, if you will only be so good as to tell me what other 





account I may give of myself, so as to avoid that infer- | 
nal picketing spike, you will do me the greatest service 


Monsieur le Commisaire received me , with true | in the world ; for, as] am troubled with very tender | 


French politesse, and, with all the graces of Gallic 
shrug and grin, made the usual inquiries ; and, | being 
determined to avoid the error which caused such incon- 
venience belore, replied, that affairs of commerce had 
brought me to the continent. 

“ Mon dieu !" says the commisaaire, “ ‘tis un nego- 
ciant uae Buurgecis! Here take him avay tu de Mare- 
chaussee, me vile enamine 
go dress for de opera, allons ?” 


“Monsieur Anglois ,” says the French soldier, as he 
conducted me to the guard-room, “ you should not 
ave mention de commerce to Monsieur le Commissaire ; 
dey pay no regard to traffique in dis country : you 
should ave tell Monsieur le Commissaire dat you come 
here to dance, to sing, and to dressala Francois, den 
he vould ave treat a you vid beaucoup de compliment 
eunge down to de ground, seven, six, two, three, 
time, vid tres humble serviteur, 
Anglois.” 


four 
Monsieur, my Lort 


“This was but poor consolation ; but however, it 
was all I could get : sol had the honour of spending 
the night in a French guard-room, with a set of wretch- 
sas ragged as scare-crows, and the next day the 
commissaire condescended to let me go about my _bus- 
iness. 


“ Proceeding on my way a few leagnes further, I 
fell in with a detachment of German chasseurs, who de- 
manded my name, quality, and 
there 2” Upon which I told them that I came to dance, 
to sing, and to dress,—“To dance, to sing and to dress! 
He's a French spy,” says one ; “ he must be hanged,’ 
says another ;so [ was commanded to mount behind a 
dragoon, and away they scampered me, full drive to 
the camp. 


“When I came there, instead ofa rope,I only met 
with a reprimand, for giving sucha foolish account of 
myself, and was presently discharged, with a word or 
two by way ofadvice. ‘“ We Germans,” says the com- 
mandiug officer,“ eat drink, and smoke ; those are our 
favorite employments ; and had you informed the dra- 
goonthit you followed no ofher business, you would 
nave saved them, yourself, and me, an infinite deal of | 
trouble.” 


“Soon after this escape, 1 approached the Prussian 
dominions, where my examination was still more 
strict ; however, | had got my lesson, and so told them 
that my only business there was to eat, drink, and, 
smoke. “To eat, drink, and smoke !” says the officer 
“ impossible’ there can be no such characters, except 


among the Hottentots 


Sir, you are an imposter, and 


must be tied up to the picket till you can give a better! 


account of yourself.”—,‘Sir,” says I 10 the Prussian offi- 
cer “upon my honour I am no Hottentot, but an un- 
fortunate American, who have run the gauntlet in such 
a manner as no poor devil ever did before. 

“ T have been imprisoned in Holland for keeping my 
ewn affairs to myself. Ihave been confined a whole 


autre fois, at dis time I mus 


feet, upon my soul l shall never be able to bear it — 
Phe Prussian officer laughed very heartily, and ordered | 
me to be safely conducted back to the frontiers of Ger- | 


good 


many.—**Make the best of your way home, my 
iviend 
have lost, since, if vou take back with you this 
lesson, & your disappointment & distresses in thi- short 
journey through life: Never take any man's word for 
what will please another; never falsify your own word 
body : and, in whatever 
quarter of the world you may hereafter be a resident, 


or a wanderer, be assured, 


for the sake of pleasing any 


that the hopes of pleasing 
every body will be found as chimerical as the inven- 
tion of human wings, or the discovery of the philospber’s 
stone.” 





THE COBLER OF MESSINAs 

This person lived in the last century. He was hon- 
est and supported bis family by his own industry. He 
was always a man of reflection ; he saw the corruptions, 
luxury and oppression, the, private frauds, and public 
robberies, the enormous violation of justice, under which 
his country labored. He saw rapes unpunished, and 
adulteries unreproved ; barbarous murders either screen- 
ed by corrupt senators, or atoned fur by money. In a 
word, he saw an univ -rsal degeneracy of manners pre- 
vail, partly from the want of will, partly from the want 





what brought me | 


of power in the government to chastise offenders. ‘In 
this situation he resolved to undertake the arduous task 
of reforming those disorders, and thougat it both lawful 
and expedient to assume the authority of the avenger 
of the innocent, and the terror of the guilty. 


Full of this romantic resolution, he provided himself 
with a short gun, which he carried under his cloak, and 
equipped with a powder pouch on the thigh, and a bag 
of bullets on the other, be sallied out in the evening, 
and as proper opportunities offered, dispatcheu such as 
he knew to be incorrigible offenders, to that tribunal | 


," says he, “ nor regret the time and labour you! 


useful | 


Se nm ——— 
—$—$— 


| . . 
walk the street ; complaint upon complaint was car. 


| ried to the viceroy, and magistrates, guards, spies, and 
every other engine of power was employed to no man. 
ner of purpose. Atlast, when no less than fifty of these 
examples had been made, the viceroy took a serious re. 
, solution of pntting a stop to such mischiefs by the only 
| met thod that seemed capable of reaching the evil ; be 
| caused public proclamation to be made that he would 
lyive the sum of two thousand crowns to any person 
|v ho should discover the author or authors of the mur. 
ide rs; promising at the same time the like reward, with 
!anabsolute indemnity to the person who had committed 
| them, ff he would discover himself ; andas a pledge of 
| his sincerity, he went to the cathedral, and took the sa- 
| crament that he would punctually perform every tittle 
of his proclamation. 


The cob!er now having setisfied his zeal for justice, 
'or being in a temper to secure bis own safety, after hav- 
ing, in bis opinion, done so much service to the state 
went directly to the palace and demanded an audience 
of the viceroy ; to whom, upon his declaring that he had 
something of importance to communicate, he was ad- 
mitted alone. He began with putting bis excellency in 
mind of his oath, who assured him be meant to keep it 
religiously. The cobblerthen delivered the following 
harrangue : 


“J, sir, have been alone the instrament of justice 
which dispatched ia so short a time, so many criminals, 
In doing this, Sir, I have done no more than what was 
your duty to do. You, Sir, who are in reality guilty of 
jallthe offences which these wretches have committed, 
| deserve the same chastisement, and had met witb it too, 
had [net respected the representative of my prince ; 
Who, I know, is accountable to God alone.” He then 
entered into an exact detail of all the murders he had 
done, and the motives upon which he proceeded. The 
viceroy, who was fully convinced that he told no more 
than the truth, repeated his assurance of safety, and 
thanked him very affectionately for the tenderness he 
had shewn him ; adding, after all, he was ready to pay 
him the two thousand crowns. 


Our cobbler returned the viceroy his compliments in 
his rough way ; but told him, aiter what had passed, be 
believed it wou!d be pradent in him to make choice of 
jsome other city for his habitation 


} 


: and that, too, in 
|some corner of Italy not under the jurisdiction of his 
| Catholic Majesty ‘ihe viceroy thought his reasons 








where he was sensible they could not elude justice : and had weight, and therefore, afterthanking him in the most 
then returned home full of that satisfaction whieh is the | 8°@ious terms, for supplying that power which the gov- 
sole reward-of public spirit. As there was in Messina | eTument wanted, he ordered a Tartane to transpor: him, 
a great number of overgrown criminals, the cobler in his family, his effects, and two thousand crowns, to one 


| the space of afew weeks, did very great execution of the ports in the territory of Genoe, where tbis extra- 


The sun never rose without discovering fresh marks of | jordinary person passed the remainder of his days in 





his justice ; here lay an usurer who had ruined bup- 
dreds ; there an unjust magistrate who had been the 
curse of thousands ; in one corner a nobleman who had 
debauched hi: 
same rank,who had through avarice and ambition pros- 
tituted his own ; but as the bodies were all utouched, 
with all their ornaments about them, and very often 
with considerable sums in their pockets, it was visible 
they were not dispatched for the sake of money, and 
their numbers made it evident, that they were not the 
victims of private revenge. 

It is not ir the power of words to describe the aston- 
ishment of the whole city Things at last came to such 
@ pass, that not a rogue of any rank whatever, durst 


friend's wife; in another a man of the | 


ease and quetness. For along time the city of Messi- 


na felt the bappy effect of his enthusiastic zeal for the 
public good, and for the strict execution of justice with- 
| out respect for persons. 





Chinese Feast.—The expence of a Chinese feast is es- 
timated at about 10,000/. sterling, but then it is nota 
simple dinner or supper. such as is given here, but « pn 
house is kept fora week, when the most costly and ex- 
pensive viands are constantly in use, and it is no uncom- 
mon thing 'o see a single tureen of their famous bird- 
nest soup, that dues not enst less than 5001 or 600] —4 
Chinese Mandarin gives such a feast about once in 14 
years. 
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Literary Property in France.-After no few- 


er than eighteen sittings, of four or five hours each, at- 


tended by some of the most distinguished literary char- | 


acters in Paris, the commission appointed by Charles 
X. for drawing up the projet of a law fo: the security 





of property in literature aud the fine arts, has prepared 
one, consisting of sixteen articles, which seems caleu- } 
It was originally 
proposed, by several persons, that the property in ques- 
tion should be perpetuated in the families of those by 
whose talents it had heen created : but on mature con- 


lated to be generally satisfactory. 


sideration, it became evident that such a plan would 
be incompatible, not only with the interests of society, | 


mental principles of French legislation. It has been 


and the propagation of intelligence, but with the funda- 
determined therefore, solely to propose, that the right 
in this property, limited in the first instance to ten, and 
afterwards to twenty years after the death of the author, | 
shall he extendedto a term of years sufficient to con- 
stitute a kind of patrimony for his family. The tami- | 
lies of artists and of composers will enjoy the same ad- 
vantage. 


Mrs. Sigourney’s Prize Poem..~We observe 
that the Poem on “ Greece,” which obtained the prize 
offered by the publishers of this paper, and written by 
Mrs. L.H. SIGOURNEY of this city, has been copied 
into the English publications. 





Tt had been previously 
inserted in most of the papers in this country and elic- 
ited much praise. This is certainly highly compliment 
ary to the accomplished author. 





The following is an extract from an eloquent speech of 
Judge Story, in the Massachusetts Convention. 
‘In our country,’ says be, ‘ the highest man is not | 


above the people ; the humblest is nut below the pen- | 
pie. If the rich may be sad to have additional | 
protection, they 





have not additional power—nor | 


dves wealth here form a 
of families. Those who are wealthy to-day, pass to the 
tomb, and their children divide their estates. Proper- | 
ty thus is divided quite as fast as it accumulates. No fam- | 


ily can without its own exertions, stand erect for a long 


permanent distinction | 


time, under our statute of descents and distribations the 
ouly true and legitimate agrarian law. 
quietly dissolves the mass 


It silently and 

ed up by the toil and | 
diligence of along life of enterprise and industry.— 

Property is continually changing like waves of the sea. | 
One wave rises, and issoon swallowed up in the vast | 
abyss,and seen no more. Another rises, and having | 
reached its destined limits, falls gently away, and is | 
succeeded by yet another, which, in its turn, breaks and 
dies gently on the shore. The richest man amongst us 

may be brought down to the humblest level, and the | 
child, with scarcely clothes to cover his 
may rise to the highest Office in our government ; and 
the poor man, while he rocks his infant on his knees, 
may justly indulge the consolation, that if he possesses 
talent and virtue, there is no office beyond the reach of 
his honorable ambition. 


nakedness, | 





Modesty often passes for arraut hanghtiness. Pride 
and modesty are sometimes found to unite together io 
the same character, and the mixture is as salutary as 
that of wine aad water. 


| the churches in Whitehaven was las! week «mlerrupt 
in the middle of an harangue upon the hardness of the | 
times by a person who offered to sell her a couple of 
ducks. 
ducks or any thing else ? we have not buried a living | 
soul these six mouths 





George Colman gives two reasons for not trusting an 


when youdo 

By Hook or by Crook.—Tuese were the names of two 
jeminent jodges in England at the beginning of the 7th 
centary lhey seldom, it ever agreed in their opin- 
, ions; there was a perpetual diversity of sentiment pre- 
| vailing between them on the bench. 
it might, the suitor was sure to have Hook or Crook on 
his side. ‘Lhey also afforded evidences of the truth otf 





the common observation, the glorious uncertainty of the 
law! 





The rib, or assistant, of a sex'on belonging to one of 





* Ducks!” exclaimed she, “ how can I 


” 





Atiorney—one, when you don’t know bim—the other, , 


Be the case what) 


eq | lations with Europe, by a Russian.’ 
' 


| saidto be M 


buy | 


—— 


1 ANNE 2 TR VAAN ATNS 
LUGERARY NOGLOSs. 
Christmas and Vew Year Present —A volume is pre- 
paring for the press, in Boston under the direction of a 





| gentleman of acknowledged literary talent, on the plan 
|of the London ‘Sourenir’ and ‘Forget-me-nol’—to con- 


sist of original productions, many of them from our 
best native authors; and to be adorned by several beau- 


| tiful engravings. 


The New-York Historical Society have just comple- 
ted the publication of the continuation of the History 


| ot New-York, by the late Chief Justice Smith. 


A very interesting political work bas just been pub- 
ti-bed, entitled a “ Sketch of the Internal condition of 
the United States of America, and of their political re- 
The writer is 
Poletica, well known and respected as 


| the Siinister of Rassia to the United States; a gentle- 


inan of great urbanity, who travelled mach and leisure- 
ly, and whose talentand judgment are universally ac- 
knowledged. 


A new and highly interesting work entitled “ The 


An Affecting Preacher.—While a Dervise was preach- | Dairy of an Invalid,” bei g the Journal of a Tour in 
ing at Bagdat, ove of his hearers seemed vastly affected. | Portugal, Italy, Switzerland, and France, in the years 
Proud of his power, th preacher asked how his Gis- | 1817, 1818 and 1819, by Henry Mathews, bas lately 


course had touched Lim so much. “ Ob, Sir.” replied 
the other, “ it was not that, but your beard put me so 
in mind of a goat I bad lost, that I could not help ery- 
ing.” 

° 





CROSS READINGS. 

Ran away from the subsciber in April last,—a two 
story house and orchard adjoining. 

Strayed or stolen, atwo year old steer—had ona 
wool hat, check'd shirt and red overalls. 

Many farmers are now sowing—spike nails, glass, 
rum, sugar, and cypress shingles—owing tu the high 
price of provisions. 

A good new milch cow—contemplates opening a 
boarding school the appevaching Fall if encouragement 
is offered. 

A young man of fortune and good appearance wants 
a wile— one of about 20 tons would be preferred, to 
take acargoto the \\ est Indies. 





Curious Trral —A curious trial took place at Agen, in 
France, a few daysago. A Mr. lnless Bazeile, a re- 
speetable merchant, being atthe Circus of that place 
diring the performance of a piece in which a young 
Greek was hervically defending a standard in the eathu- 
siasin of the moment, shouted alond, * Long lile to the 





Greeks in spite of the Government, and death to. the , 


Turks!” For this offence be was arrested and brought 
before the tribunal, the officer of the Crown demanding 
that he should be fined and imprisoned. The jury, 
however, Without hesitation acquitted him. 








Extraordinary sang-froid.—lu one of the very bloody 
battles of the Veodean war, two French nobiemen 
were wounded in the field among the dead. One com- 
plained loudly of his pains ; the other, afler long si- 
lence, thus offered him consolation —* My friend, 
whomsoever vou are, remember that our God died on 
the cross, our king on the scaffold ;—and if you have 


strength to look at him who now speaks to you, you will | 
see that both his legs are shot away.”"—W. Bailey's Rec- | 


ords of Patriotism. 





How to clear a Bowling Green.—A wag entered the 
howling-green at Buxton last week, and seeinga very 
large company assembled to witness the decision of an 
important game between a Manchester G. ntleman and 
one from Derbyshire, formed the plan of dismissing the 
company in quick time. He therefore threw a brick- 
bat against the bee-hive; instanfer, a reconnoitering 
party appeared, and soon afier about 1000 bees, in sting- 
ing attitude, assaled the company. Truly laughatle 
sas the scene which ensued ; many a stout-hearted 
bowler made his retreat from the green, grievously 
stung about the eyes and face, while others were seen 
fencing witb the angry enemy, and waving their hats 
not in token of applause, but as a symbol of hostility. 

Liverpool Mercury. 





been received inthis couutry. [1s a wo & t in- 
| terest, written, in an easy unaffected: syle, 


a geo- 
tleman evidently a scholar, and promising refined, 
taste, and discriminating observation. 


Wood's Sketch of Long Island —The second edition 
of Hon. Silas Wood's Sketch of Long Island has been 
issued from the press of A. Spooner, Esq At Brooklyn, 
The object of this little work is to furnish some account 
of the first settlement of Long Istand—to preserve the 
memory of the most important facts connected with it, 
which are daily falling into oblivion, and to contribute 
materials for a correct history of the state. 


Major Holbrook of the Military Academy has an- 
nounced bis intention of publishing a new work on 
military tactics. Itis expected to be a valuable book. 





i 

} 

| Mr. John G. Gallagher, editor of the ‘Free Press,’ 

| Harper's Ferry, Jetferson County, Va. is about to pub- 

| lish a new edition of ** Jefferson's Notes on Virginia.” 
This will probably be so much in season as to com- 
mind a liberal patronage. 


i 


A new work, by Mr. Roscoe, entitled the German 
| Vovelis’s, isin a state of great forwardness. Its desiga 
| isto exhibit copious specimens of the different classes 
of the German prose fiction, from the earliest period to 
| the close of the thirteenth century, with critical and 
biographical notices of the authors 


} 
Mr. Boaden’s long promised life of Mrs. Siddons may 


soon be expected. [twill include some carious par- 


ticulars connected with her early professional career. 


| 
“ The Martyrs,” adrama, in three acts, by Joanna 
Baillie, will also be published soon. 


Wm. G. Sims, Jr. proposes publishing at Charleston a 
| volume of Lyrical Poems. 
| A Manual of Chemistry, on the basis of Professor 
| Brand’s, containing the principal facts of the Science, 
arranged in the Order in which they are digeussed and 
illustrated in the lectures at Harvard University, New- 
| England. Compiled from the works of Brande, Henry 
| Berzelius, and others. By John W. Webster, M. D. 
Boston. 8vo 


| Conversations on Natural Philosophy, in which the El- 

jements of that Science are familiarly explained. Ilus- 

| trated with Plates. By the Anthor of Couversations on 

| Chemestry, uc With Corrections and Improvements, 

Fig © ogy Questions, and a Glossary, by Dr. Thomas 
P. Jones. 


An Atlas of Ancient Geography, comprised in Six- 
teen Maps, selected from the most approved Works, to 
elucidate the Writings of the Ancient Autburs, both Sa- 
cred and Profane. Philadel phia , 


An Address, delivered at the Opening of the Twelfth 
Exhibition of the American Academy of fine Arts — 
By M. Charles Patterson. New-York. 1826. 
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The following is ene of the Poems presented for the pre- 


mium offered by the Publishers of the Caster. 





THE GENIUS OF POETRY. 
Who art thou, so often seen, 
With pensive air and careless mien, 
Wandering from the crowd abroad, 
Gazing on the works of God : 
Uncontrolled by worldly care, 
Wrapt in boly wonder there, 
Visions of extatick joy, 
Bursting on the enraptured soul! 
Nature's charms, that never cloy, 
Feelings thou canst not control. 


Who art thou, that loves to hear 
Her sweet music soften'd ciear, 
Notes that fill the verdant grove, 
Plaintive streams, and winds that rove, 
Floods and storms majestic pouring, 
Summer's songs, or winters roaring, 
Taking hiots from every sound, 
Every blouming scene around, 
Forming in thy walks and slumbers, 
Flowery verse and flowering numbers, 
Kindling in the soul refined, 
Love to God and all mankiod. 


Stranger from some other sphere, 
Art thou seen a wanderer here ? 
Are thy wild excentric flights 
Shadows which eclipse thy lights ¢ 
The mind the Muses fair, adora 
The soul where sympathy is born, 
The heart where warm afection glows, 
The nerve that shakes at others woes ? 


Genius of th’ aonian shade, 
First that breath'd the shepherd's pain, 
On the Hero's feats displayed, 
Dealing slaughter o'er the plain. 

1 see thee with the piercing eye, 
Gezing on the clear blue sky, 
Musing by some murm'ring stream, 
In the pale moon's trembling beam. 


Child of nature, why repine, 
‘That no miser hoards are thine ¢ 
What though fix’d by fate’s decree, 
Earth no kingdom has for thee! 
Can the worldling’s joys compare 
With the pleasures thou canst share 
No, a richer treasure spreads, 
Where the child of genius treads, 
Where he finds though all alone 
A kingdom and a world his own. 


Fond enthusiast, son of song‘ 
Isee thee in thy towering fight, 
Borne on Fancy’s wing along, 
Soaring toward the star of Light : 
1 see thee ia thy loftiest form, 
Blazing like the lightning storm ; 
In the Muses sky-borne car, 
Riding with tbe evening star, 

On the cliff, or rainbow-cloud, 
Wailing o’er the sea-boy’s shroud, 
Breathing trom the tuneful Lyre 


AU that Love and Hope inspire. ' 


| 


! 








War and glory’s meteor glows, 
Art and neture’s proudest shows, 
All of virtue’s blooming ways, 

All the moral world displays. 

Fir'd with freedom’s holy flame, 
Sweiling loud the Patriot's praise, 
And the Hero's deathless fame, 
Singing in immortal lays ! 

Sages too, who planu’d her laws, 
Died devoted to her cause, 
Warbling trom the shores of time, 
Hopes beyond this mortal clime : 
Chanting o'er the darken'd tomb 
The glories of a worid to come. 


Land of freedom and of light, 
Where the muses yet shall rove, 
Where no tyrant’s rage and spite, 
Hush the songs which Freemen love. 
Land where art, and learning’s bloom, 
Yet shall rival Greece and Rome. 
Scenes of Philosophic shade, 

Where the hapless Indian stray'd, 
Streams and mountain wilds, so long 
Lost to science and to song ; 

Bards and sages there shall fiad 

Feod to feed the polish’d mind, 

Mines and fields with knowledge stor'd 
Unexhausted, unexplored : 

Names, Columbia, thou shalt claim, 

Of attic taste, and classic fame. 


Genius spread thy brilliant wings, 
Minstrels sweep the rival strings, 
While the Casket now invites, 
Rising arts, and Learning's lights, 
While with talents bright it glows, 
Like dew-gems sparkling on the rose : 
Like the light and beauty shed, 
Where the morning sunbeams spread, 
While its columns rich and chaste, 
Now improve the public taste. 

Patrons of the Muses’ art, 
Guardians of the Casxet’s fame, 

Let your critic board impart, 
Justice to the Poet’s claim. 
Tis no servile, suppliant muse, 
At your righteous court thal sues, K 
Praise, or censure justly due, 
We expect, and wait from you. 

ara 

(Original. ] 

LIFE. 
Yes, life is pleasant, let who will 

Call dark and gloomy all that’s here,— 
Thus far I've found it so, and still, 

Each hour to me, it grows more dear. 





The discontented rail at life, 

And tell us without knowing why, 
That all is sorrow and vain strife— 

Why live they here then? they can die. 
Say, can you call his life as vain, 

Who's tasted of the sweets that flown 
From friendship, and bas bad love’s chain 

Its magic icfluence round him thrown ? 
Say, can you call that pathway drear, 

On which such eyes their lustre shed ? 





Or can you aught from mis’ry fear, 
When such fair forins around you tread ? 


Cold is the heart that is not Waray'd, 
When thinking of a world like this! 

Hard is the heart that is oot charm'd, 
By wingling in its scenes of iiss! 








(Original.} 
A FRAGMENT. 
WHAT IS HUMAN LIFE? 


We meet, we part-—perbaps we ne'er again 

Shall meet. We dream of happiness, but ah, 

The distant prospect always seems more fair 
Than when attained. We drink of pleasures cup ; 
This satisfies us not.—Fortune's smiles now 

Cheer our spirits : now again disappointment 

Is our lot. 
From us, and we are left behind to moura 
Their early fate ; we too must depart 
To be here no more forever. 


Friends of our youth are taken 


What then is life - 


Ask the Christian whose hopes do centre in 
A future worid ; to bim this life is but 

A preparation for a blissful siate 

In Heaven ; he lives more happy far, 

Than those who live on vanity : and to him 
Death is but the entrance to a world 

Of happiness. 


A. K. 
—— 
RETORT. 

Au old man, who married a young second wife, 
Sought frequent occasion fur censure and strife ; 
And peevish one evening exclaim’d to bis dear, 
‘ Ab, would my first wife were but living and here ‘’ 
The second wife answer'd sarcastic and dry, 


‘You cannot wish the! more sincerely than [ ! 
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